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APRIL. 


interruptedly — so universally esteemed, perhaps 
few have been valued from such different causes. 
In all ages they have been admired, and in some 
they have been adored. It was held sacred by 
the Greeks and Romans, as well as by the Britons 
and the Gauls, but to them its importance was 
little known ; it is now more valued and far more 
justly prized than when it was the fear of the 
superstitious as their oracle, or the resort of the 
hungry as their food. Cowley apostrophizing 
the Oak, refers to this patriarchal food. — 

“ Heroes on earth once lived, men good and great 
Acorns their food— thus fed they flourished, 

And equalled in their age the long-lived oak. 

Happy that race of men, most sacred tree. 

Thy shade their living house, that house itself 
Shed daily food to feed its peaceful lord.” 

Pelasgus, who taught some of the wandering 
tribes of Greece to build huts and eat acorns, “ re- 
ceived divine honours as his meed.” In most 
countries where they grow, acorns formed more 
or less the early diet of mankind, and “ fed alike 
the vassal and his lord.” 

The excrescences we often see on the leaves of 
the oak are produced by insects. These produc- 
tions are of various sizes, form, and consistence, 
some being spongy, as the oak apple, and others 
extremely hard, like nutgalls. 

We often behold a blasted oak standing alone 
in the meadow, with its bare and withered arms 
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outstretched, the wreck of former greatness. 
Barton on such an object has composed the fol- 
lowing 

“ Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest sky. 

The trunk of a blighted oak, 

Not dead, but sinking in slow decay. 

Beneath time’s resistless stroke. 

Round which a luxurious ivy had grown. 

And wreath’d it in verdure no longer its own. 

“ Perchance thou hast seen this sight— and then. 

As I at thy years might do, 

Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view ; 

But now I can draw from that perishing tree 
Thoughts which are sootliing and dear to me.” 

The worship of the Druids was usually per- 
formed under an oak, and a heap of stones or 
cairn was erected on which the sacred fire was 
kindled. Criminals were tried beneath an oak 
tree; the judge and jury being seated under its 
shade, and the prisoner placed in a circle made 
by the chief Druid’s wand. The Saxons held 
their national meetings under an oak ; and the 
celebrated conference between the Saxons and the 
Britons, after the invasion of the former, was held 
under the oaks of Dartmoor. The beautiful ap- 
pearance of this stately tree, whose historical and 
poetic associations are very numerous, and Charles 
I. and Shakgpeare being ever connected with it, 
is thus aptly described by Cromwell - 



